John Fiske

called forth was an interesting prelude to the far
deeper philosophic discussion which came, a little
later, with the publication of Darwin's "Origin of
Species," with its philosophic complement, Her-
bert Spencer's theory of Evolution.

Fiske fairly devoured Buckle. The book stirred
his thought to the uttermost. His own reading
gave him great equipoise in weighing Buckle's
arguments. In Buckle's main contentions he found
much to dissent from as well as much to agree with.
He finished the volume with a greatly clarified
mind and with the conviction that it was "a great
and noble book, written by a great and noble
man.'1

Later thought has somewhat lessened the value
of Buckle's contribution to the great discussion of
which it was the forerunner. It had an immediate
effect upon Fiske's mind, however, in two directions,
In the first place, it led him to focus his thought
upon the important part played by nature in the
development of civilized man, and upon the need
of a philosophy which should present the objective
world of phenomena as revealed by science and the
subjective world of human consciousness as revealed
by civilization in harmony with some universal
principle which could absorb both in unity or pur-
pose. In the second place, it was the culminating
influence which completely freed his mind from
bondage to dogmatic theology. Two years later we
are to see him writing an article on Buckle which
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